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When lemons which have been grown in the warmer sec-
tions are stored for a long time they finally break down with
a soft rot at the center known in the packing-houses as " old
age decay" or "core rot." The general exterior appearance
of the lemons may be normal, but when pressed between the
fingers they collapse. This decay is not yet clearly under-
stood but is probably due primarily to the wither-tip fungus,
which usually kills the buttons after they have been
weakened by age. Later, as the fruit ages and becomes less
resistant to encroaching organisms, a species of Alternaria
penetrates the fruit by way of the dead button, following
and turning brown the central core of pith and also the
fibrovascular bundles as they radiate through the spongy
tissue of the rind. The juice vesicles seem to be the last
to be affected. After the vascular system is broken down
the lemons lose their elasticity and appear dead to the
touch. Fruit in such a condition should not be shipped, as it
has very poor carrying qualities and decays very quickly when
exposed for sale in warm weather. The chief remedy for
this trouble is to avoid allowing the fruit to ripen on the
trees, and to store in houses where the temperature may be
accurately controlled. When the buttons succumb to wither-
tip the fruit should be closely watched and hurried to market
at the first indication that the fungus is entering the fruit. *
Twig blight (Sclerotinia libertiniana)
All kinds of citrus trees sometimes exhibit a sudden
withering and dying of small twigs and occasional branches
up to one inch in diameter. The green leaves suddenly
wither and remain attached to the twig, which dies from the
point of infection outward, and with its dead leaves shows
very prominently in the green foliage of the tree as though
it had been broken and remained hanging. At the point